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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OILY) 

Subject;     "EIRST  AID  EOR  UINTER  BIRDS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

During  winter' s  emergencies  thousands  of  worthy  inhabitants  of  our 
northern  States  are  in  danger  of  perishing  for  lack  of  food  and  shelter, 
yet  are  not  listed  on  the  relief  rolls.    The  needy  thousands  I  am  referring 
to  are  our  valuable  native  birds,  both  game  birds  and  song  birds.    As  soon 
as  deep  snow  and  severe  freezing-weather  arrive,  famine  and  disaster  threaten 
the  birds.    Their  natural  food  supply  of  insects,   seeds,  wild  fruits  and 
berries,  g^ain  and  greens  is  cut  off.    And  deep  snow  covers  up  even  the  seeds 
and  dried  berries  and  dormant  insects  that  live  on  in  the  late  fall.  Scien- 
tists in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  who  have  made  a  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  birds  of  this  country  report:  "Some  individuals  die  outright 
when  the  food  supply  is  low, pinched  off  by  cold  and  storm  as  their  constitu- 
tional vigor  is  reduced  by  hunger.    Hawks  and  owls  carry  off  others  that  if 
properly  nourished  would  be  able  to  escape.    Uithout  the  warmth  and  vigor 
produced  by  food,  wild  creatures  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  their 
enemies 

But  the  biologists  also  say  that  if  birds  can  have  food  and  shelter  in 
winter,  they  can  survive  even  severe  weather  and  can  also  evade  their  enemies 
remarkably  well.     So  many  people  nowadays  are  interested  in  offering  free 
meals  and  lodging  to  birds  in  winter  as  one  of  the  best  ways  of  helping  them. 
Of  course,  game  managers,  State  officers  and  Eederal  scientists  whose  job  is 
wild-life  conservation  are  prepared  to  feed  the  birds  when  severe  storms  cut 
off  their  normal  food  supplies.    And  so  are  many  citizens  who  have  a  natural 
affection  and  interest  in  birds — members  of  Audubon  societies,  4-H  Clubs,  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp fire  Girls,  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  and  so  on.    But  a  good 
many  other  people  are  cultivating  birds,  not  as  a  hobby  but  as  a.  paying  propo- 
sition.   Earmers  and  farm  families  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  what  the 
acientists  have  long  understood — that  birds  save  perhaps  millions  in  crops  each 
year  by  destroying  insects  and  weed  seeds.     The  robins  may  get  into  the  cherry 
tree  now  and  then  or  the  blackbirds  ma.y  do  a  little  unwelcome  feasting  in  the 
cornfield.    But  these  stolen  tidbits  count  very  little  after  all  considering 
the  crops  birds  save.    And,  as  the  biologists  point  out,  on  farms  where  birds 
can  find  plenty  of  wild  fruits  and  other  food,  they  won't  bother  the  orchard 
or  fields  much.     So,  as  I  said,  many  a  wise  and  thrifty  farm  family  today 
realizes  that  cultivating  the  birds  in  wintertime  when  they  respond  most  read- 
ily to  hospitality  is  a  paying  investment. 

Men  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  have  studied  the  most  successful 
^ays  of  attracting  birds.     They  find  that  many  people  with  good  intentions 
have  only  wasted  food  in  winter  and  not  helped  the  birds  because  they  haven't 
known  what  food  would  tempt  birds  or  how  to  serve  them.     Because  some  birds  are 
meat-eaters — fond  of  worms  and  insects  generally,  while  others  are  vegetarians — 
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fruit  and  seed-eaters,  you  will  do  well  to  offer  your  feathered  guests  quite 
a  varied  menu.     The  meat-eaters  will  appreciate  suet  or  other  fat,  pork  rinds, 
t>ones  with  shreds  of  meat  and  also  cooked  meats.     The  "birds  that  naturally  live 
on  wild  fruits,  seeds  and  grains  will  he  tempted  "by  cut-up  apples,  "birdseed, 
crackers,  crumbs,  coconut  meat,  cracked  corn  or  popcorn,  dog  "biscuits  or  other 
"bread,  pumpkin  or  squash  seeds,   sunflower  and  pepper  seeds,  raw  or  "boiled  rice, 
and  wheat . 

So  much  for  menus.    Now  ahout  serving.    A  very  simple  table  to  set  out 
for  "birds  is  a  food-tray  or  shelf — just  a  small  flat  wooden  shelf  fastened  to 
the  top  of  a  pole  or  on  a  stump  or  a  tree,  or  even  strung  on  wires  from  a  win- 
dow.   Anyone  who  enjoys  watching  "bird  dinner-parties  will  find  that  such  a 
shelf  offers  a  fine  view.    But  it  has  its  disadvantages,  too.     For  one  thing, 
the  food  and  the  "birds  are  too  exposed  to  the  weather.    TJind  or  rain  may  sweep 
the  food  away  and  snow  may  cover  it.    A  raised  edge  on  the  shelf  helps  hold 
the  food,  and  evergreen  "boughs  placed  over  it  help  protect  it  from  the  weather. 
But  after  all,  if  you  can  arrange  a  covered  dining  place  to  entertain  the  "birds, 
you  and  they  will  find  it  more  satisfactory. 

A  coconut  with  a  hole  in  one  end  makes  an  excellent  dining  room  for 
"birds.    You  can  suspend  it  from  the  limh  of  a  tree  and  serve  suet  or  nuts  or 
any  other  food  inside  it.    And  hy  the  way,  the  hole  in  the  coconut  will  decide 
which  "birds  attend  your  dinner  party.  If  you  make  the  hole  small  enough,  large 
"birds  can't  get  in  and  gohhle  up  all  the  food.     3y  the  way,  the  "birds  will  en- 
joy the  coconut  meat  as  well  as  the  other  food  you  put  in.     Tin  cans  with 
small  openings,  food  "baskets  of  wire  netting  or  metal  grating  that  will  either 
hang  up  or  fasten  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  are  also  convenient  "breakfast  nooks 
for  birds.     Or  you  can  serve  meals  to  them  in  a  feeding  stick — a  branch  or 
stick  with  a  series  of  holes  into  which  you  pour  food  mixtures  or  melted  fat, 
or  in  a  specially  constructed  food  house — a  permanent  dining  room  with  a  solid 
roof  and  glass  on  one  or  more  sides  so  that  you  can  look  in  on  your  dinner 
guests  when  you  like.     Such  food  houses  are  entirely  sheltered  from  the  weather 
and  make  restful  and  comfortable  dining  places  for  cold,  weary  and  hungry  birds, 

By  the  way,  in  the  winter  when  the  temperature  is  below  freezing,  birds 
can  suffer  from  thirst  as  well  as  hunger.     So  you  can  do  them  a  good  turn  by 
providing  drinking  water.    Running  water  that  won't  freeze  is  most  convenient, 
of  course.    But  you  can  aid  by  setting  out  a  shallow  bowl  of  fresh  water  each 
day — water  tha.t  has  been  warmed  to  slow  up  freezing. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  emergency  feeding,  a  temporary  means  of  helping 
the  birds  in  their  time  of  distress.    A  more  permanent  way  of  helping  them, 
of  keeping  them  as  lifetime  neighbors  is  to  landscape  your  property  with  shrubs 
and  other  plants  that  will  provide  food  and  shelter  the  year  around.  Before 
spring  planting  time,  I'll  bring  you  further  news  on  this  subject. 


